the confidence level of detection by using appropriate statistical
methods and new technological advances.  Furthermore, the committee
suggests that FSIS reexamine the priorities and the methods used by
regulatory agencies for establishing tolerance levels of chemicals to
ensure that they appropriately reflect the degree of risks to public
health*  Formal risk assessment and frequent communication with other
regulatory agencies and with scientific peer-review groups would be
particularly beneficial to FSIS in this endeavor (see Chapter 4).

Production of Food-Animals

The committee concluded that the most effective way to prevent or
minimize hazards presented by certain infectious agents and chemical
residues in meat and poultry is to control these agents at their point
of entry into the food chain, i.e., during the production phase on the
farm and in feedlots. However, FSIS cannot exercise such control
because it has no jurisdiction in those areas. Environmental contamina-
tion and improper use of feed additives fall within the purview of
other government agencies such as the Food and Drug Administration and
the Environmental Protection Agency.  The problem is compounded by the
absence of an effective national surveillance system for monitoring the
disease status of food-animals and by an inadequate mechanism for
tracing infected or contaminated animals back to their source.

Currently, the probability of successfully tracing a diseased or
contaminated animal to the producer is very low (approximately 10% for
cattle and 30% for swine).  Furthermore3 although samples at the
postmortem stage are tested for chemical residues and certain micro-
organisms , there is no mechanism for reliably tracing an unacceptably
high level to its origin. The inability to institute action at the
first critical point of production (on the farm) places a heavy
responsibility on antemortem and postmortem inspections to identify
potential health hazards, although, as explained above, such inspections
by themselves cannot solve the problem.

Cattle are produced in many parts of the United States, and owner-
ship usually changes several times before the animals reach the
slaughterhouse. Transport from farms to feedlots and subsequently to
slaughterhouses increases the chance of exposure to infectious agents
and subjects animals to considerable stress, thereby increasing their
susceptibility to pathogenic agents.

Veterinary medical care and federal and state animal disease
regulatory programs have considerably improved the health of
food-animals in the United States and reduced the prevalence of
diseases such as brucellosis and bovine tuberculosis. However,
potential new risks are presented by chemical residues derived from the
widespread practice of adding antimicrobial compounds and other
chemicals to animal feed to promote growth or prevent infection.